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SECTION  V* 

Calvm  fir^Bented  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Geneva— Re^ 
visea  and  ret^ublishea  hta  Liatt lutes  in  Latin  and  ?n  French 
—Replica  to  several  heretics — Though  greatlu  afflicted  by 
disease  is  unremitting  in  his  exertions— Is  carried  to  the 
church  and  receives  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  Beza. 

4 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  is  was  only  in  this  year,  1559} 
that  Calvin  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city;  no  citi¬ 
zen,  however,  had  ever  earned  so  well  this  iionourable  title  as 
he  had  done  by  his  services;  few  have  so  well  deserved  it,  or 
rendered  it  so  celebrated. 

Calvin  was  this  year  attacked  with  a  quartan  ague,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  illness  and  death;  for 
though  he  recovered  his  health  eight  months  afterwards,  he 
was  so  much  reduced,  as  never  again  to  be  perfectly  restored; 
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Daring  his  illness,  thougfi  his  physicians  and  his  friends 
corjurud  him  to  be  careful  of  his  health  and  to  remit  his  usual 
labours,  he  continued  to  dictate  and  to  wrke  several  letters^ 
And  though  so  continually  occupied,  that  he  couW  not  fulfil  all 
the  duties  of  his  charge,  he  used  to  remark  that  idleness  was 
extremely  irksome  to  him.  It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that 
he  revised  and  republished  his  Institutes,  in  Latin  and  in 
French i  and  corrected  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  a  new  work. 

At  this  period,  two  of  the  most  powerful  mdnarchs  of  Ed- 
rope  terminated  their  differences  by  an  alliance.  This  peace 
would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the  protestant  churches^  had 
not  a  divine  Providence  counteracted  the  designs  of  the  cath¬ 
olics,  who  had  detained  air  entire  influence  over  Henrv  II  .  and 
who  abused  his  compliance  to  excite  a  persecution  against  the 
protesiants.  With  this  view  they  induced  that  prince  to  pub¬ 
lish  several  severe  edicts  against  them,  and  to  imprison  some 
of  the  counsellors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  were  suspect¬ 
ed  of  f.ivouF*ing  their  cause;  and  inspired  him  with  the  design 
of  destroying  the  New  Sectj — a  name  by  which  they  were  then 
called^ 

But  while  the  church  was  overwhelmed  with  constematioa, 
and  engaged  in  imploring  divine  succour  with  all  imaginable 
ardour,  Henry  II.  was  mortally  wounded  at  a  tournament,  by 
one  of  his  captains  of  the  guards;  who,  by  his  orders^  had  a 
few  days  before  arrested  the  counsellors;  this  event  changing 
the  face  of  affairs,  the  reformed  were  delivered  from  a  danger 
which  appeared  inevitable. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  II.  Calvin  was  accused  of  having 
raised  a  conspiracy  against  Francis  II.  although  he  had  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  encerprise,  and  employed  his  efforts  to  subdue 
it. 

Stancarus  Mantouan  began  at  this  time  to  teach,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  mediator  only  with  respect  to  his  humanity,  accu¬ 
sing  those  of  Arianism,  who  thought  him  mediator  in  respect 
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of  his  divinity,  and  asserting  that  they  made  the  Son  less  than 
the  Father.  Melancthon  and  Martyr  wrote  against  this  senti- 
m^^nt,  and  Calvin  refuted  it  briefly;  foreseeing  at  the  same  time 
,  what  afterwards  happened,  that  to  avoid  the  errors  of  Stancarus, 
many  persons  would  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  those  of  the 
Tntheists;  he,  therefore,  expressly  cautioned  them  to  be  upon 
th^ir  guard  with  respect  to  Blandrata,  and  his  party,  and  in¬ 
structed  them  to  maintain  that  Jesus  Christ  was  mediator  ac- 

I  — 

cording  to  both  his  natures,  without  multiplying  the  divinity.  . 

,  The  Vaudois  of  Bohemia  having  deputed  two  persons  to 
wait  upon  Calvin,  to.ask  his  advice  on  several  points  of  religion, 
he  received  them  with  great  affability,  answered  all  their  ques¬ 
tions,  and  exhorted  them  eaanestly  to  join  the  reformed  churchr 
I  es.  / 

After  the  death  of  Francis  II.  Charles  TX.  wrote  in  1561, 
to  the  Council  of  Geneva^  to  conr^plain  of  their  rectiving  in  the 
town,  the  enemies  of  France,  and  fostering  those  public 
disturbers.  Calvin  was  accordingly  summoned  with  his  col; 
leagues  before  the  council;  and  admitted  that  the  pastors  had 
sent  into  France  several  pious  men,  to  regulate  the  churches 
there,  which  they  had  been  solicited  to  do;  but  that  they  were 
too  deeply  occupied  about  the  advancement  of  religion  to  be 
employed  in  sowing  troubles  in  the  kingdom;  and  that  he  was 
ready  whh  his  colleagues,  to  answer  their  accusers  be- 
before  the  king.  Charles  acknowledged  apparently  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  Calvin,  and  his  colleagues,  for  nothing  farther  was 
heard  upon  the  subject. 

Soon  afterwards  Calvin  replied  to  Tileman  Heshusius;  and 
published  a  work  shewing  the  blasphemies  with  which  the  work 
pf  Gentllis  against  the  creed  of  Athanasius,  was  filled.  He 
also  published  at  this  lime  his  work  on  Daniel,  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  churches  of  France;  and  while  in  his  Commentary 
he  appears  the  interpreter  of  the  prophet,  in  his  dedicatory  e- 
pistle  he  appears  himself  almost  a  prophet,  predicting  the  tem-: 
pests  which  were  shortly  to  arise,  though  the  conference  then 
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held  at  Poissy  gave  reason  to  expect  the  entire  destruction  of* 
the  catholic  religion.  . 

The  disputes  in  which  Calvin  was  interested  were  not  yet 
finished:  in  1561^  a  fresh  discussion  arose  between  him  and 
Baldwin,  who  had  published  during  the  conference  of  Poissy, 
a  book  of  Cassander's,  under  the  .title,  De  Officio  fiit  ac  fiublicm 
tranquilitatis  vere  afnantis  in  hoc  religionis  studio.  To  this 
work  Calvin  replied;  a  controversy  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which,  a  warmth  of  temper  was  betrayed  on  both  sides,  which 
reflected  no  honour  on  the  disputants;  but  which  is  far  from 
being  singular  in  theological  controversies. 

Calvin  was  at  this  time  exceedingly  afflicted  by  the  state 
of  the  protestants  in  France;  for  after  having  obtained  an  edict, 
which  put' an  end  to  the  sufferings  to  which  they  had  been  long 
exposed,  and  which  granted  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  the  artifices  of  their  enemies  succeeded  in  withdrawing 
the  King  of  Navarre  from  the  protestant  interest,  and  the  Due 
de  .Guise  had  make  a  cruel  slaughter  in  Vassi,  and  had  begun  a 
civil  war  which  long  desolated  that  kingdom. 

His  disorders  were  now  visibly  increasing  daily,  and  it  was 
evident  that  Jie  was  making  rapid  advances  towards  a  better 
world.  His  afflictions,  however  weighty,  never  dejected  him. 
His  usual  duties  of  visting'  the  sick  and  afflicted,  of  preaching, 
and  giving  theological  lectures,  were  punctually  discharged; 
and  knowing  that  the  Churches  of  France  were  not  only  openly 
attacked,  but  secretly  defamed  to  the  German  princes;  he  drew 
up  their  confession  of  faith,  which  was  presented  to  the  Diet 
of  Franefort.  . 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Calvin,  being  confined  to  his  bed 
with  the  gout,  and  the  wind  having  been  unusually  high  for 
two  days,  made  use  of  the  following  expressions  to  some  friends 
present:  have  thought  I  heard  an  alarming  noise  all  night, 

ana  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  great 
number  of  drums.  I  cannot  understand  it.  We  shall  certain- 
ly  soon  hear  of  some  important  event.  Let  us  beseech  God 
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v>  have  pity  upon  his  church.’!  .  This  was  thought  very  re¬ 
markable,  when  soon  after,  by  news  brought  from  France,  it 
appeared  that  on  the  same  day  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  king’s  army,  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Conde. 

The  disorders  of  Calvin,  which  were  now  rapidly  on  the 
increase,  rendered  his  exertions  at  this  period  almost  int 
credible;  for  notwithstanding  his  reduced  state,  he  could  never 
be  induced  to  remit  in  the  slightest  degree,  his  ordinary  occu¬ 
pations.  If  at  any  time  his  weakness  prevented  hiu  attendance 
upon  his  public  duties,  he  never  failed  to  dictate  or  write  a 
great  variety  of  letters,  in  answer  to  persons  who  consulted  him 
from  various  parts  of  Europe.  Amongst  his  numerous  avoca¬ 
tions  at  this  period,  are  the  exhortations  which  he  gave  on  the 
subject  of  the  holy  Trinity;  his  answers  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Synod  of  Lyon^:  the  Commentaries  which  he  composed  in 
French  and  in  Latin,  upon  the  Book  of  Moses;  as  well  as  his 
Commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  he  began  this 
year,  and  finished  a  little  before  his  death. 

The  year  1564,  the  first  year  of  his  eternal  felicity,  occa¬ 
sioned  a  deep  and  lasting  grief  to  Geneva.  On  the  2d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  he  delivered  his  last  sermon,  and  on  the  same  day,  his 
last  theological  lecture.  His  asthma  depriving  him  of  the  use  of 
his  voice  he  abstained  from  all  the  functions  of  his  charge.  He 
was,  indeed,  sometimes  carried  to  the  congregation,  but  sel^ 
dom  spoke. 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  physicians  of  Montpellier, 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  maladies  which  his  various  labours 
of  body,  and  of  mind  had  brought  upon  him.  For  besides  be¬ 
ing  of  a  dry  and  feeble  temperament  and  strongly  inclined  to 
consumption,  he  slept  very  unsoundly.  Daring  ten  years  at 
least  he  ate  no  dinner,  taking  no  nourishment  until  supper 
lime.  He  was  subject  to  a  head-ach,  the  only  remedy  f  )r 
which  was  fasting;  on  account  of  which,  he  remained  some¬ 
times  thirty-six  hours  without  eating.  He  was  also  frequently 
attacked  by  the  hemorrhoides,  which  were  brought  on  partly 
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by  his  eflforts  in  preaching,  and  panly  by  the  excessive  use  of 
aloes;  and  five  years  before  his  death  he  was  seizv  d  with  a 
f^pitiing  of  blood.  He  was  no  sooner  cured  ot  the  quartan 
ague  than  he  was  attacked  by  the  gout;  he  was  afterwards  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  cholic^  and  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
with  the  stone.  1  he  physicians  exhausted  their  an  upon  him, 
and  no  man  ever  observed  their  instructions  with  more  regular¬ 
ity.  But  as  to  V  hat  relates  to  the  labours  of  the  mind,  he  had 
^  little  respect  to  his  health,  that  the  most  vioh  nt  head«achs 
never  prevented  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  in  his  turi\.^ 

Afflicted,  however,  as  he  was  by  so  many  nialadi*.  s,  he  was 
never  known  to  pronounce  a  word  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  or 
even  of  a  man  ot  constancy  and  courage.  In  his  greatest  ago¬ 
nies,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  was  uccustoined  only  to  re¬ 
peat  the  wordsf  *^How  long,  O  Lorti:”  W  hen  in  heahh,  he 
frequently  made  use  of  these  w'ords,  with  reference  to  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  his  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ,  w^hose  afflictions  were 
much  more  painful  to  him  than  his  own.  When  imporvuned 
not  to  dictate  or  write,  during  his  illnesss,  Would  you,**  said 
he,  ‘Uhat  when  the  Lord  comes,  he  should  suprise  me  in  idle-^ 
ness?** 

On  the  fOth  of  March,  being  dressed  and  seated  before  the 
table  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write,  he  was  visited  byBu^a 
anti  other  friends;  upon  seeing  them,  he  leaned  his  head  upon 
one  of  his  hands,  as  if  meditating,  and  addressed  them  in  a  low 
voice,  but  with  a  cheerful  and  open  countenance;  saying,  ‘‘i  re¬ 
turn  you  my  thanks,  my  very  dear  brethren,  for  all  the  care 
you  take  of  me;  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  relieved  from  it,  and 
that  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  assist  in  your  asssembly  for  the  lasf 
time.  For  I  think  that  after  that  time,  the  Lord  will  remove 
me  from  this  world,  and  raise  me  to  his  Paradise.** 

,  .0^1  the  24th  of  March^  he  assisted  at  the  assembly, as  he 
had  predicted,  and  when  it  was  concluded,  he  remarked  that 
God  had  given  hiui  some  respite;  and  having  taken  up  the 
Xew  Testament,  he  read  some  of  the  marginal  anuQtations, 
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and  asked  his  colleagues  their  opinions  on  what  he  had  read; 
for  he  had  undertake*  the  revisiotV  afttd  correction  of  thoso 
notes.  .  • 

Being  fatigued  with  the  exertions  of  the  day,  he  was  worse 
on  the  morrow.  On  the  27th,  being  carried  to  the  council,  he 
walked,  supported  by  two  men,  to  the  hall  in  which  the  seig¬ 
neurs  were  assembled;  where,  being  uncovered,  he  thanked 
them  for  all  the  favors  which  he  had  rcceh^ed  from  them,  and 
particularly  for  the  proofs  of  affection  which  they  had  shewn 
him  in  his  l^st  illness;  ‘<For  I  feel,**  said  he,  ‘‘that  I  shall  not 
again  have  the  hbhouf  of  appearing  in  this  place.*’  Having 
with  much  diflSculty  made  this  speech,  he  took  his  leave  of 
them  weeping. 

Though  extremely  reduced,  he  was  earned  to  the  church, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  when  he  heard  the  whole  of  the  sermon, 
and  received  from  the  hands  of  Beza,  the  Lord’s  supper;  and 
feeble  as  was  his  voice  he  joined  in  singing  the  psalms.  His 
countenance  was  so  cheerful  and  serene,  that  the  congregation 
trere  delighted  with  the  sight  of  their  pastor’s  great  joy,  and 
entire  resignation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  interesting  scene;  on  the 
*ne  hand  an  illustrious  reformer,  and  venerable  pastor,  antici- 
{>ating  the  resplendent  crown  of  righteousness  awaiting  him; 
and  though  willing  to  abide  in  his  earthly  tabernacle  for  the 
sake  of  his  beloved  flock,  having  also  a  desire  to  depart  and  to 
be  with  Christ:  on  the  other  hand,  a  devoted  people,  grateful 
to  their  spiritual  benefactor,  for  his  laborious  exertions,  and  [ 

^ifying "example;  willing  to  resign  him'  to  the  society  of  the  f" 

blessed  above,  and  thankful  for  his  apparent  mecthess  for  ir. 

f 

f 
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The  Wilt  the  Genevian  reformer,  made  on  the  25tfe 
of  April,  and  which  contains  an  epitome  of  his  sentiments 
and  experience,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  and 
is  here  inserted  verbatim* 

.  ^ 

THE  WILL  OF  JOHN  CALVIN. 

^‘In  the  name  of  God#  To  all  whom  it  may  concern;  be  it 
known  that  in  the  year  1564,  and  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month 
of  April,  I»  Pierre  Chenelat,  citizen  and  sworn  notary  of  Geneva 
having  been  called  in  by  John  Calvin,  minister  of  the  word 
of  God,  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  citizen  of  the  said  Ge¬ 
neva;  who,  being  indisposed  in  body,  but  of  sound  and  dispo¬ 
sing  mind,  hath  declared  to  me  his  wish  to  make  his  last  will 
and  testament;  desiring  me  to  write  what  he  should  dictate  and 
pronounce!  which  at  his  said  request  J  have  done,  and  written 
what  he  hath  dictated  to  me,  and  pronounced  word  by  .word, 
without  omitting,  or  adding  any  thing  thereto,  according  to  what 
followeth.  In  the  name  of  God,'  I,  John  Calvin,  minister  of 
the  word  of  God,  in  the  church  pf  Geneva,  finding  myself  so 
much  reduced  by  various  maladies,  that  1  cannot  but  think, 
that  God  will  shortly  remove  me  out  of  this  world,  have  order¬ 
ed  to  be  made  and  written  my  testament,  and  declaration  of 
my  last  will,  in  form  and  manner  following: 

‘‘First  I  give  thanks  to  God,  that,  taking  pity.on  me,  whom 
he  hath  created  and  placed  in  this  world,  he  hath  delivered  me 
out  of  the  thick  darkness  of  idolatry,  into  which  I  was  plunged; 
and  hath  brought  me  into  the  light  of  his  gospel,  and  made  me 
a  partaker  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  whereof  I  was  most  un¬ 
worthy.  And  he  hath  not  only  gently  and  graciously  borne  with 
my  faults  and  sins,  for  which  1  dcser\"ed  to  be  rejected  of  him 
and  cast  out,  but  hath  vouchsafed  to  use  my  labours  in  preach¬ 
ing  and  publishing  the  truth  of  his  gospel.  And  I  declare  it 
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1$  i^ish  and  intention  to  continne  in  tlie  same  faith  and  re- 
ll^on,  and  have  no  other  hope  or  refuge  but  in  his  gratuitous 
adoption  of  me,  upon  which  is  founded  all  my  salvation:  em* 
b^ing  the  grac^  whidi  he  has  given  me  in  Jtsus  Christ,  and 
accepring  the  naeiHt  of  hU  death  and  passion,  that  so  all  my  sins 
may  be  buried;  and  beseeching  hint  so  to  wash  and  cleanse  me 
in  the  blood  <>f  that  great  Redeemer  which  was  shed  for  all 
poor  sinners,  that  in  his  image  1  may  appear  before  his  face* 
I  declare  also,  that,  acording  to  the  measure  of  grace  bestowed 
upon  me,  I.have  endeavoured  to  teach  his  word  in  its  purity, 
as  well  in  sermons  as  in  writings,  and  endeavoured  faithfully  to 
expound  the  holy  scriptures:  and  that  in  all  the  disputes 
which  i  have  had  with  the  enemies  of  truth,  I  have 
never  used  eitfier  craftiness  or  sophistry,  but  have  fairly 
maintained  the  truth*  But,  alas!  my  zeal,  if  it  deserve  the 
name,  has  been  so  cold  and  unworthy,  that  I  feel  myself  high¬ 
ly  indebted  in  all,  and  through  all;  and  if  it  were  not  for  his 
infinite  bounty,  all  the  r.eal  1  have  discovered  would  appear 
light  as  smoke,  and  the  graces  which, he  has  bestowed  upon  me 
would  only  render  rtie  more  guilty.  So  that  my  only  refuge 
is,  that  He  being  the  Father  of  mercy,  I  trust  he  will  be  and 
appear  the  Father  of  so  miserable  a  sinner.  Further,  I  desire 
that  ray  body  af^er  my  decease,  may  be  interred  in  the  custpm- 
ary  manner,  awaiting  the  day  of  a  blessed  resurrection.  With 
respect  to  the  property  which  God  hath  given  me  to  dispose 
of,  I  name  a^nd  appoint  as  my  only  heir,  my  wellrbcloved  bro¬ 
ther  Antony  Calvin;  nominally  leaving  to  him  only  the  cup 
which  1  received  from  Monsieur  de  Vareimes,  begging  him  to 
be  content  therewith;  which  I  am  persuaded  he  will  be,  know¬ 
ing  that  I  have  no  other  motive  than  that  what  little  I  leave 
may  descend  to  his  children*  Further,  I  leave  to  the  college, 
ten  crowns,  and  to  the  purse  for  poor  strangers,  the  same 
sum*  Also  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  Castan  and  of  my  half 
sister  on  the  paternal  cide,  the  sum  of  ten  crowns*  Further, 
to  Samuel  and  to  John,  sons  of  my  said  brother,  my/nephews, 
each  forty  crowns.  And  to  my  nieces j  Ann,  Susani>»^  and 
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Dorothy,  each  thirty  crowns.  As  to  my  nephew  David,  as  he 
hath  proved  but  light  and  trifling,  I  bequeath  to  him  only  twen* 
ty  crowns,  for  chastiseinentV  This  is  in  sum,  all  the  property 
which  God  hath  given  me,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  it 
in  books,  furniture  and  other  things.  '  Should  it,  however, 
prove  more,  I^desire  it  may  be  distributed  between  my  neph¬ 
ews  and  nieces  aforesaid,  not  exoluding  my  nephew  David, 
should  God  give  him  grace  to  be  more  circumspect.  But  I 
believe  that  with  respect  to  this,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  es¬ 
pecially  when  my  debts  are  paid,  which  I  have  given  in  charge 
to  my  brother,  upon  whom  Tcan  depend;  naming  him  execu¬ 
tor  of  this  testament,  with  Laurent  de  Normandie, -giving 
them  full  power  and  authority  to  make  an  inventory  of,  and  to 
self  my  goods,  to  procure  mpney  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
contents  hereof.  Dated  this  25th  of  April  1564.  So  be  it. 

♦‘John  Calvin 


,  “On  the  morrow,  being  the  26th  day  of  April  1564,  the 
said  John  Calvin  did  also  direct  me  to  assemble  Theodore  de 
Beza,  Raymond  Chauvet,  Michael  Cop,  Louis  Enoch,  Nicho* 
las  Colladon,  Jacques  de  Bordes,  ministers  of  the  word  of  God 
in  this  church,  and  also  Henry  Scririger,  professor  of  arts,  all 
citizens  of  Geneva;  in  the  presence  of  whom  he  hath  declared, 
that  he  desired  me  to  write  from  his  words,  the  said  will  in 
the  form  and  words  above:  desiring  me  to  read  it  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  that  of  the  said  witnesses,  which  I  have  also  done 
word  by  word.  This  being  done,  he  hath  declared  this  to  be 
his  last  w’ill  and  testament,  desiring  that  it  might  be  faithfully 
observed.  In  further  approbation  of  which,  he  hath  requested  the 
aforenamed  witnesses  to  subscribe  it  with  me:  w^hichhath  also 
been  done  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  Geneva,  in  the 
street  called  the  Canons,  in  his  own  House.  In  proof  of  which,  I 
have  affixed  the  common  seal  of  our  highly  honoured  seig¬ 
neurs  and  superiors,  and  my  seal  manual  as  customaiy. 

(Signed)  ^“P.  Chenelat.** 
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^‘The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  &c.  &c.  &c.  vindicated.  . 

\  William  Burke 

*  \  (continued  from  page  358.) 

I  .  .  #  y 

I  now  proceed  to  say  something  of  the  supposed  universal 
gift  of  grace  under  the  name  of  a  talent. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  servants  mentioned  in  the  para¬ 
ble  of  the  talents,  Matth.  25th  Cbapt.  be  understood  to  repre¬ 
sent  only  professors  of  the  gospel,  or  all  mankind;  for  the  tal¬ 
ents  imparted  to  them  were  only  means  which  might  be  occu« 
pied;  and  the  making  a  good  or  a  bad  use  of  them,  depended 
upon  the  qualifications  and  dispositions  of  the  servants  them¬ 
selves,  which  makes  the  talents  distinct  things  from  any  quality 
of  goodness  conferred  upon  the  heart  of  man;  but  we  know  it 
is  the  object  of  grace  to  make  the  heart  good,  and  qualify  it  for 
a  right  use  of  every  talent  bestowed. 

It  cannot  be  justly  inferred  that  goodness  and  fidelity  in 
those  servants  were  to  be  produced  by  the  improvement  of  the 
talents:  for  that  would  suppose  a  virtuous  agency  to  be  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  existence  of  that  virtue  in  the  mind,  from  which  a 
virtuous  agency  always  proceeds. 

Besides,  in  the  day  of  reckoning  with  these  servants,  the  one 
who  w’as  pronounced  wicked  and  unfaithful,  produced  the  whole 
of  the  talent  given  to  him.  Did  he  pretend  that  he  had  the 
goodness  and  fidelity  which  the  servants  that  were  approved 
had;  but  that  he  thought  it  not  prudent  to  make  use  of  them, 
or,  though  he  had  as  much  goodness  and  fidelity  as  they  had, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  make  use  of  them.  How  absurd  such 
a  plea?  And  is  it  not  refuted  in  pronouncing  him  wicked  and 
unfaithful?  Are  not  all  men  by  nature  wicked  and  unfaithful  to 
Godf  Are  not  those  in>portant  qualities  of  goodness  and  fideli¬ 
ty  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  tho^e  who  have  them  by  tht-  Spirit 
of  grace?  Ijb  it  not  the  great  work  of  grace  in  restoring  or  re- 
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ncwing  man,  thus  to  make  him  a  goorl  and  faithful  servant  to* 
his  God?  Yet  those  very  things  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
a  work  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  men^  arc  not  accounted  among 
the  talents,  and  one  of  the  servants  was  found  entirely  destitute 
of  them,  from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  design  of 
the  parable  of  the  ^talents  was  hot  to  teach  the  implantation  of 
principles  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  , 

Having  thus  a  pretty  extensive  view  of  the  difficulties  In¬ 
volved  in  the  adoption  of  the  creed  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  I 
now  pause  to  take  some  notice  of  our  author  in  the  character 
of  a  metaphysical  reasohcr.  In  answer  to  the  question,  why  did 
not  God  absolutely  hinder  sin?  Mr.  Burke  offers  the  following  as 
one  answer;  ‘‘Becausehis  wisdom  foresaw  that  a  world  where  frcB 
egents  and  necesaary  agents  were  to  be  mixed^  would  be  better 
(all  things  considered)  than  a  world  of  necessary  only: 

i.  e.  creatures  absolutely  hindered  from  sinning'*  p.,  42.  Where^i 
it  may  be  asked,  is  Mr.  Burke's  composit  world  made  lip  of fret^ 
and  necessary  agents?  Surely  not  this  earthy  nor  yet  heaven 
or  hell.  And  I  presume  no  person  will  have  sufficient  inspiration 
to  inform  the  world,  whether  it  be  the  Georgium  Sidus^  some 
one  ot  fufiiter^s  moons^  or  some  other  section  of  the  uni¬ 
verse?  But  if  such  a  world  could  be  found  out^  how  could 
its  existence  be  alleged  ^in  answer  to  the  inquiry  why  God 
did  not  hinder  sin?  unless  his  absolutely  hindering  sin  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  such- world,  can  be  a  reason  for  his  notahso^ 
lutely  hindering  sin;  or,  in  other  words,  idem  fier  idem^  that 
any  thing,  can  itself  be  the  reason  for  itself  But  again,  this 
single  answer,  as  far  as  it  can  be  deemed  intelligible,  is  altoge¬ 
ther  irreconcilable  with  the  great  argument  which  the  author,  in 
the  very  same  page,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  book  besides, 
urges  with  pressing  earnestness,  that  none  but  free  agents  arc 
susceptible  of  divine  government,  accountable  for  their  actions, 
or  capable  of  future  rewards  and  punishments;  for  a  mixed 
world,  of  partly  free  and.  partly  necessary  agents^  such  as  Mr. 
Burke  savs  the  wisdom  of  God  foresaw,  would  be  better  than 
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a  H^rid  wholly  cA  the  latter,  could  never  be  subject  to  laws  in¬ 
ferring  responrihiKty  and  ca^city  for  future  rewards,  at  least 
agencs  so  dtssinrilar  in  ccmsticotion  and  possible  destination, 
eould  never  be  goverded  by  one  common  system  of  laws.  TTie 
very  next  page  aflfords  a  similar  instance. — •After  extracting  an 
idea  froih  Mr.  WilsonS  pamphlet,  and  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
fesskm  of  Faith,  which  is  not  contained  in  either  of  them, 
aaniely^  that  God  fiurfiontd  Adam  nitould  stn^  or  that  Adam  wd9 
Jorcedto  sin  by  God*isfiurfios€  ordreree^  and  then  denouncing  it 
as  something  which  shocked  him  by  its  blasphemy,  our  author 
subjoins:  ‘‘We  say,  that  God  has  assigned  to  voluntary  agents  m 
two-fold  liberty,- via.  d  liberty  of  coniradiction  to  do,  or  not  to 
do,  and  a  liber  hj  of  variation  to  do  a  thing  after  this  or  that 
manner,  to  the  extent  of  their  powers,  in  what  degree,  and  after 
what  fashion  they  please.*’  This  passage,  so  happy  in  its  ob¬ 
scurity,  so  impalpable  in  its  distinctions,  is  worthy  of  the  penot' 
a  Behmen.  Will  this  good  brother  please  to  iuforni  us  liow: 
the  power  of  doing  a  thing  is  a  liberty  of  contradiction,  or  how 
it  is  possible  to  do  a  things  which  is  here  called  the  liberty  of 
contradiction,  without  doing  it  in  this  or  that  manner ^  in  some 
degree^  or  in  some  fashion  that  fileases^  which,  in. contradiction 
from  the  former  orte,  is  denominated  the  liberty  of  variation!^ 
In  a  word,  can  he  shew  how  a  thing  can  be  done^  and  yet  not 
done  after  this  or  that  miinner^  to  some  extent  or  degree^  or  after 
some  fashion?  If  he  can,  he  will  merit  the  eulogy  once  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  a  certain  polemic  of  distinguuzshed  heroism-.^ 

0 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic. 

Profoundly  skill’d  in  analytic; 

•He  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  *cwixt  south  and  south-west  side. 

Paradoxes  of  this  sort  abound  in  Mr.  Barkers  publication, 
and  would  furnish  infinite  variety  for  amusing  remark  to  a  re¬ 
viewer,  but  neither  our  limits,  nor  the  expectations  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  reader,  will  allow  a  more  lengthy  examination.  I  hasten, 
therefore,  to  cbnelude  this  review  with  some  general  remark^ 
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on  the  pamphlet  betore  us,  and  tne  usual  mode  ot  waging  con¬ 
troversy  with  Calvinists.  .If,  in  obedience  to  the  ancient,  and 
sage  maxim  Gnothi  Sauton^  our  o{)ponents  never  chuse  to  con¬ 
sult  thitiir  own  adequacy  for  controversial  writings,  they  ought 
at  least  to  do  justice  to  our  opinions.  Well  informed  Calvin¬ 
ists  hold  ho  necessity  incompatible  with  the  most  perfect  free* 
dom  of  will  in  man,  no  decree  which  compels  men  to  sin, 
shuts  them  out  frowi  mercy  when  they  sincerely  seek  to  obtain 
it — no  nvant  of  sufficiency  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  would  exclude  a  single  willing  soul  from  mercy,  or  which 
would  not  embrace  the  whole  world,  were  they  dispose  d  to 
geek  an  interest  in  it.  I'hese  things  are  largely  insisted  on  i)y 
all  their  standard  writers,  and  have  frequently  her-n  pkadt  d  by 
Calvinistic  writers  of  this  country  in  bar  of  that  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  unfairness  of  argument  so  constantly  resorted  to  on 
the  opposite  side.  Why  then  do  Arminian  writers,  why  does 
Mr.  Burke  still' disregard  alt  these  reiterated  statements,  still 
pursue  a  course  so  disingenuous,  so  remote  from  generosity,  so 
little  like  Christian  candour,  as  to  give  our  sentiments  a  total 
misrepresentation,  and  then  fall  to  mauling  them  as  thus  meta¬ 
morphosed  with  much  severity  and  illimitable  ardour?  A  thou¬ 
sand  mormos  are  by  our  antagonists  conjured  up,  merely,  it 
would  seem,  to  shew  with  whatVase  they  can  be  demolishedj 
for  surely  no  body  could  charitably  accuse  them  of  acting  from 
a  direct  design  to  injure  us.  The  process  usually  pursued  in 
business  isthis^  The  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  or  some 
other  Calvinistic  book,  is  selected  for  the  purpose— a  few  isola¬ 
ted  fragments  of  the  work,  torn  away  from  their  connection,  are 
brought  on  the  controversial  tapis;  ideas  are  attached  to  terms 
which  the  author  never  intended  to  utter,  and  which  the  analo¬ 
gy  of  the  work  will  not  justify;  and  this  done,  a  fervid  contro¬ 
versy  ensues,  which  is  to  hoot  down,  and  forever  to  prostrate 
the  terriew/n:  thus  produced  by  the  enchantment  of  the  polemic. 
Mr.  Burke  has  played,  in  the  greater  part  of  his  book,  a  bril¬ 
liant  part  at  this  sort  of  attack,  and  especially  in  p.  72,  where  he 
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affects  to  quote  Calvin,  Beza,  Martyr,  Zanchius,  and  indeed  one 
or  two  others  that  never  existed.*  This  most  ungracious  sort  of 
doing  is  in  itself  immoral,  and  has  the  very  worst  effects*  As  it 
consists  in  giving  unjust  views  of  the  opinions  of  others,  it  ia 
an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  Christianity,  requiring  its  votaries 
to  do  unto  others  as  they  noould  wish  others  to  do  unto  them^  to 
think  no  ervtl^  and  to  avoiaall  clamour  and  evil  s/ieaking^  to  speak., 
every  man  the  truth  with  his  neighbour  as  members  one  of  anOf- 
Xjier^  and  to  give  all  diligence  to  add  to  faith^  virtue^  knowledgCy 
temperance^  patience^  brotherly  kindness^  and  charily.  And  as 
it  is  a  violation  of  Christian  morality,  so  also  its  influence 
upon  society  is  most  pernicious.  It  breaks  charity  for  others, 
excites  evil  thinking,  fosters  a  spirit  of  controversy  and  con¬ 
tention,  widens  differences  among  Christians,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  multiplies  divisions,  rivalry  and  party  spirit,  in  the 
church,  and  lamentably  interrupts  their  cordial  and  efficacious 
co-operation  in  defence  of  their  common  Christianity.  The. 
very  passage  now  referred  to,  suggests  a  practical  illustration 
of  these  remarks:  for,  having  made  the  mutilated’citations  just 
mentioned,  Mr.  Burke  exclaims,  “If  we  subscribe  to  these 
sentiments,  if  we  believe  that  *God  hath  fore-ordain^d  what¬ 
soever  comes  to  pass,’  we  cannot  possibly  prevent  the  blasphe¬ 
mous  thoughts  of  God’s  being  the  author  of  sin,  forcibly  in¬ 
truding  upon  our  minds.”  p.  73.  This  uncharitable  inference, 


*  Pray  who  are  Parcus  and  ^iinghus'i  It  is  probable  the 
author  meant  Parous  and  'Luinglius — but  why  did  he  not,  in 
citing  these  authors,  refer  to  the  very  books  and  pages  from 
which  the  citations  were  made.  Had  this  been  done,  (and? 
honesty  required  it)  the  fallacy  could  have  been  easily  detected, 
by  recurring  to  the  original  writings  of  these  reformers^  and 
producing  their  own  words,  in  their  proper  connection;  not 
those  of  a  weak,  perhaps  a  prejudiced  translator.  As  the  mat¬ 
ter  now  stands,  direct  refutation  is  precluded;  but  we  venture- 
to  state  that^the  authors  above  mentioned  never  taught  which 
he  elicits  from  them,  and  against  which  he  raises  the  cry  of 
blasphemy. 
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which  imputes  to  Calviiii  opinions  which  he  neTW  held,  an# 
fixes  the  character  of  bkisphen^y  upon  every  person  believing 
his  doctrines,  is  calculated  to  diminieh  charkyy  awaken  preju^ 
dice,  inflame  animosityV  at'd  schismatizie  Christians.  What 
must  common  readers  think  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples  if  they 
believe  Mr.  Burke,  but  that  they  are  all  of  them  blasphemers, 
and  consequently  unworthy  of  any  fate  short  of  damnation. 

What  ardor  of  prejudice,  what  chilling  dislike,  nay,  what 
sentiments  of  horror^  must  they  not  feel  towards  men  who  be- 
lieve  that  Ood foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  fiass^  when 
such  belief  is  inseparable  from  thou^is  of  bkisfihemy.  How- 
can  Mr.  Burke  then,  how  can  those  who  think  with  him,  either 
regard  Calvinists  as  Christians  at  ^l,or  exercise  towards  them, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  sentiments  of  brotherly  kindness^  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  and  of  Christian  intercommunity?  No,  it  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  dissociation  and  repulsion  alone  which  they  can  enter¬ 
tain  for  us,  when  they  thus  represent  us  the  retainers  \of  a 
damnable  heresy.  Such  is  the  tremendous  re-action  of  this 
system  of  controversy  even  upon  themselvesi  How  then  may 
it  not  affect  us  and  society  at  large^  These  things 'are  really 
lamentable.  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  Calvin,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  remark,  that  the  insinuation  of  this  Reformer’s  hav¬ 
ing  really  believed  Deity  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  sin, ’is  a 
gross  calumny,  which  his  own  writings  explicitly  and  largely 
refute,  and  which,  when  propagated  by  the  infamous  Bolzec 
and  his  foul-mouthed  retainers,  he  repelled,  in  person,  at 
Berne.  When  shall  this  species  of  defamation  cease?  When 
shall  the  pulpit  and  the  press  cease  to  be  vehicles  of  gross 
misrepresentation,  indiscriminate  censure,  and  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation,  against  both  the  dead  and  living  cKristians?  It 
W'as  of  this  we  complained  in  the  2nd  No.  of  this  work,  and  we 
now  repeat  our  remonstrance  with  increased  earnestness.  We 
then  presented  our  readers  . with  the  candid  and  charitable  es¬ 
timate  of  Calvinism,  formed  by  an  Arminian  prelate.  Bp.  Bur¬ 
net,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
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England.  We  introduced  the  no  less  liberal  judgment  given  res*^  , 
pecting  it  by  two  other  writers  equally  opposed  to  the  Calvinistic 
hypothesis^namely,  Mr.Forsyth^^an  eminent  civilian,  and  Dr.  Ai- 
kin,  one  of  the  first  Belles-Lettres  scholars  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  .VVe  again  request  our  ^  readers  to  remark  those  ex» 
amples  of  candour,  of  charitable  construction,  and  of  Chris¬ 
tian  tenderness.  ,  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  instances  of  cnristian  temperance  and 
liberality  of  thought,  we  now  introduce  the  candid  and  liberal 
concession  of  Dr.  Priestley,  a  most  strenuous  opposer  of  Cal-? 
vinism.  Speaking  om  the  very  subj<^ct  in  question  he  remarks, 
‘*The  doctrine  of  a  general  and  most  particular  providence, 
which  is  so  leading  a  feature  in  every  scheme  of  predestina¬ 
tion,  brings  God  so  much  into  every  thing'^  ihat  an  habitual  and 
animated  devotion  is  the  result  ***  Nothing  can  be  more  just «  • 
than  this  remark.  The  j udgment  here  expressed, vvhich,as  far  as 
k  goes,  is  indeed  the  same  with  Bp.  Burnet’s,  accords  with  fact 
and  experience,  and  it  may  well  excite  surprise  to  hear  our  Me¬ 
thodist  brethren,  who  ought  to  know  much  of  both,  rail  at 
these  doctrines,  as  if  their  practical  tendency  could  be  none  . 
other  than  to  produce  supineness,  want  of  devotion,  and  a. 
neglect  of  the  means  of  grace.  How  verj'  just,  also,  is  the 
admonition  of  a  late  distinguished  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  the  clergy  ol  his  diocese.  Having  remarked  even 
to  grief  with  what  ‘dittlc  knowledge  of  the  subject  some  ad¬ 
ventured  to  write  against  Calvinism,”  he  says,  ‘‘take  especial 
care  before  you  aim  your  shafts  at  Calvinism,  that  you  know 
what  is  Calvinism,  and  what  is  not;  that  in  the  mass  of  doo* 
trine  which  it  is  of  late  become  the  fashion  to  abuse  under  the  - 
name  of  Calvinism,  you  can  distinguish  with  certainty  between 
that  part  of  it,  which  is  nothing  better  than  Calvinism,  and 
that  which  belongs  to  our  common  Christianity,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  faith  of  the  reformed  churches,  lest  when  you  mean  only  to 

‘  *Docf.  of  necessity,  p- 162# 
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fall  foul  of  CaTvniisfn,  ydu  should  unwarily  attack  sdmed^mg 
ihore  sacred,  and  of  a  higher  origin,”! 

After  remarking  to  our  readers  that  there  are  in  Englandi 
two  descriptions  of  Christians  who  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Methodists,  namely  ihe  foUonver^  of  Mt^  Westey^  who  form  a 
distinct  party,  and  are  Arminian  in  their  opinioiisi  and  alse 
t/ioae  who  while  they  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  arc  de¬ 
cidedly  Calvinistic  iii  their  religious  tenets,  we  proceed  to  add 
^  very  appropriate  passage  from  the  Christian  Observer,  res^ 
peeling  the  indelicacy  and  danger  of  abusing  the  principles  of 
the  last  Sort  of  Methodists* 

Reading  lately  the  Epistle  Dedicatoiy  of  the  juJicidiis 
Hooker  to  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  I  couH  not  help  applying 
the  following  passage  to  the  controversies  of  the  present  day^ 
and  thinking  the  case  of  those  formerly  stigmatized  (whether 
justly  or  unjustly  was  seldom  considered),  with  the  name  of 
Priscillianists,  very  much  resembles  the  treatment  now  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  men  so  injudiciously  attacked  under  the  name 
of  Calvinists  and  Evangelical  Clergy. 

deny  not”  (says  this  excellent  writer)  ‘‘but  that  our  an¬ 
tagonists  in  these  controversies  may  perad venture  have  met 
with  some  not  unlike  to  Ithacius,  who  mightily  bending  him¬ 
self  by  all  means  against  the  heresy  of  Priscillian  (the  hatred  of 
which  one  evil  was  all  the  virtue  he  hatl)^  became  so  wise  in 
the  end,  that  every  man  careful  of  virtuous  conversation,  stu¬ 
dious  of  Scripture,  and  given  unto  any  abstinence  in  diet,  was 
set  down  in  his  calendar  of  suspected  Priscillianists,  for  whom 
it  should  be  expedient  to  approve  their  soundness  of  faith  by 
a  more  licentious  and  loose  behaviour.  Such  proctors  and  pa¬ 
trons  the  truth  might  spare.— Worka^  Oxf.  Ed.  Epis* 
Ded.  p.  123. 

Whether  Calvin  be,  like  Priscillian,  an  heretic,  I  leave  to 
those  who  are  more  wise  than  I  am,  to  determine.  I  confess 
there  is  something  in  the  Divine  decrees,  not  beyond  my  faith, 
but  beyond  my  very  limited  faculties  to  comprehend.  The  evil 
which  I  deeply  lament  is,  that  this  hatred  of  Calvin  should  be 
carried  to  so  unreasonable  a  length,  that  every  man  careful  of  vir* 
tuous  conversation,  studious  of  Scripture,  and  gh  en  to  any  ab¬ 
stinence  from  worldly  pleasures,  should  be  in  danger  of  being 

tSee  Bishop  Horseley-s  last  Charge. 
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4owil  in  vibe  calendar  of  suspecu  d  Calvinists;  and  that  the 
sure^)t  expedient. to  prove  his  soundness  from  the  taint  of  evaa- 
gelical  doctrine,  is  to  indulge  in  a  more  licentious  and  loose  be¬ 
haviour.  Such  proctors  (BarriMters  I  had  almost  said)  and  pa¬ 
trons  die  truth  might  well  spare* 

i^rmons,  charges,  pamplilets,  volumes,  are  daily  issuing 
j[rom  the  press^  against  .those  who  are  denominated  Evanglic^ 
Clergymen,  and  Cospel  Preachers.  Could  the  veneralde  Cran- 
incr'  or  Latimer  revisit  that  church  which  they  planted,  and 
watered  with  their  blood,  what  would  they  say  to  find  such 
names  converted  into  terms  ot  reproach;  and  that  a  zeal  for 
tjip  doctrines  they  taught,  and  the  practice  they  recommended, 
should  only  serve  to  bring  on  the  imputation  of  methodistical 
cant  and  hypocritical  puritanism? 

When  w€  ..see  distinguished  Socinian,  as  well  as  Ar- 
paint^n  writers,  give  a  hberal  estimate  of  Calvinism; 
when  the  celebrated  Horsely,  bears  his  dying  testimony  a- 
g^nst  the  abuse  which  is  so  illiberally  levelled  against  that 
system  of  doctrine,  by  ill-informed  and  prejudiced  writers— 
when  that  brilliant  constellation  of  piousi  learned,  and  illustri- . 
ous  men,  we  mean  the  Editors  of  the  Christian  Observer,*  be¬ 
come  the  patrons  and  advocates  of  Calvinism,  as  they  mani¬ 
festly  do  on  all  pccasions,  we  might  well  dispense  with  Mr. 
Burke;  yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he,  belonging  as  he  does  to 
a  church  of  some  distinction,  should  take  a  prominent  stand  in 
opposition  to. Calvinism,  and  reiterate  the  calumnies,  and  harsh 
denunciatipns  of  such  foul  defamers  as  Bolzec,  and  the  con¬ 
temptible  authors  of  Dagon  and  the  Useful  Discovery. — We 
regret  also,  that  such  abominable  productions  should  have 
found  editors,  venders,  and  admirers  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 

*  These  are  Zechariah  MacCaidey  Esq.  Lord  Teignr 
mouth,  (Sir  John  Shore)  late  governour  general  of  Bengal,  and 
President  of  the  Asiatc  Society,  now  president  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  William  Wilberforce,  esq.  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parlia  nent,  John  Thornton,  esq.  member  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  IMatthias,  private  secretary  to  her  majestv,  Henry  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Esq.  author  of  a  critique  or  the  speech  of  Lord  1‘cignr 
mouth,  on  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Maurce,  author  of  Indian  Antiqnties,  Ktc. 
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pal  Church,  who,  though  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  ofienf 
ders  against  propriety  and  Methodistical  law,  should  neverthe* 
less  l)e  suflF.red  to  pass  with  impunity/  On  this  ground  we  have 
right  to  complain,  and  to  complain  loudly:  but  while  this  is  done, 

I  would  invoke  the  return  of  generosity,  charity  and  kind  offices, 
and  earnestly  desire  to  follow  the  things  which  appertain  to  peace 
and  godliness:  Instead  of  seeing  Christian  energy  exhausted 
in  mutual  crimination  and  assault,  let  us  behold  it  exerted 
the  common  cause,  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  its  defence 
against  ihe  malignant  and  multiform  onsets  of  an  infidel  worlcL 
Why  should  the  Abrahams  and  the  Lots  of  our  day,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  companies,  entertain  strifes  and  hos¬ 
tilities  \vlth  each' other,  when  they  are  brethren? — Nay,  shall 
these  internal  disputes  be  kept  up,  when  ‘^the  Canaanite  and 
the  Perrizzite  dwell  in  the  land.”?  While  they  are  miserably 
bleeding  with  mutual  wounds,  and  wasting  their  force  in  ruin¬ 
ous  controversies;  their  common  foes  mark  them  with  evil  eye^ 
and  aim  at  carrying  home  a  more  deadly  thrust  to  theheart  of 
their  cause.  The  whole  land  is  before  them,  there  is  room 
enough  for  both,  not  only  for  existence,  but  for  enterprize;  a 
vast  scene  of  usefulness  and  duty  invites  the  parties  to  honora¬ 
ble  toils,  and  the  noblest  rivalry.  Let  the  grand,  the  only  con¬ 
tention  in  future  between  them  be  that  of  firovoking  each  o\her 
Xo goodxvork^^oi  meriting  more  than  others  the  high  name  and 
glorious  distinction,  a  chosen  generation^  a  royal  fir  lesMood^  d 
holy  nauon^  a  fieculiar  fu  jfile  to  shew  forih  Xht  firaises  of  him 
that  cailtd  them  fordi  out  of  darkness  into  his  glorUus  I  '^ghx^  and 
keep  the  fire  of  a  pure  devotion  ever  warm  upon  their  domestic 
sdtars,  of  gaining  distinction  in  calling  the' Sabbath  a  delight^ 
nnd  he  holy  of  the  Lord  honorable^  not  doing  their  own  ways^ 
7iorfi  iding  their  o^^vn  filecsuve^  nor  sfieaking  their  C^n  words^  and 
of  becoming  distinguished  by  zeal  and  animation  to  advance 
the  interest  of  our  divine  and  common  religion.  “Let  us 
therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded;  and  if  in  any 
thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  s!iaU  reveal  even  this  unto 
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I^ITTER  TROM  ©R.  WltSO^. 

The  following  letter,  lately  written  by  Dr.  Janies  P.  Wilson,  , 
once  a  Lawyer  of  distinction  at  the  Eastern  bar,  and  for  some 
years  pasta  Presbyterian  Clergyman,  copied  by  a  friend,  and 
communicated  to  the  editors, ,  will  very  properly  follow  tho 
foregoing  Review.  Eds.  E.  R. 

Cc/jy  of  a  letter  sent  to  a  sVtdcnt  in  answr  to  one  from  him  svg^ 

.  gesiing.aome  difficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  RedemJiUon^whijJi 
imcrnipved  his  progresa. 

*  '‘Pressed  by  engagements,  I  have  not  time  to  pursue  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  your  letter  in  the  books,  hut  will  give  you  my  familiar 
views  upon  the  different  points  it  suggests.  “You  have  been 
perplexed,  you  say,  with  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption, 
as  held  by  the  generality  of  them  who  call  themselves  Calvin¬ 
ists,  &c.”  My  young  friend,  call  no  man  master.  Mr.  Calvin 
was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  and  did  much  good,  but  erred  as 
others  have  done.  The  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  attack¬ 
ed  us  unfairly  under  this  name.  It  was  convenient  for  him, 
because  he  aimed  his  book  against  men  of  differt  ni  sects;  but 
we  are  concerned  only  to  vindicate  our  own  standards,  if  they 
be  deftmsihle,  and  may  safely  leave  him  to  the-  learned  Dr. 
•Williams,  ^  and  the  pious  Mr.  Scott,  who,  though  of  different 
-denominations,  have  taken  him  in  hand.  You  may  perhaps  be  » 
delivered  trom  your  fierplexiiy  by  distinguishing  among  terms 
which  we  almost  necessarily  use  somewhat  ‘‘promiscuously. 
Redemption  is  often  taken  to  signify  the  atonement  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  rendered  to  justice,  and  often  for  a  deliverance  from  sin  and 
its  effects.  If  taken  in  both  these  senses,  it  is  general  in  the 
former,  and  particular  in  the  latter;  but  its  there  is  some  im¬ 
propriety  in  using  the  same  term  both  for  the  cause,  and  effect, 
where  it  may  be  avoided,  it  will  be  better  to  use  the  word  «- 
tonement  when^we  mean  the  aaus fiction  or  ransom;  and  the 
VfonX  redemption  only  to  signify  the  deliverance  which  thence  re¬ 
sults.  That  the  atonement  so  understood  is  general  in  point  of 
sufficiency  is  plain,  or  how  could  the  offers  of  the  gospel  be  sin¬ 
cerely  made  to  all,  and  what  blame  could  be  cast  upon  a  sinner 
for  rejecting  such  offers,  when  no  provision  had  actually  been 
made  for  him;  so  that  if  he  should  have  repented,  which  no¬ 
thing  hinders  but  ihe  aversion  of  his  own  heart,  he  could  not 
have  been  saved!  Redemption  understood  as  the  application 
of  the  benefits  of  th^  atonement  to  the  salvation  of  man,  is  as 
certainly  particular  as ^ that  all  men  are  not  saved;  a  truth, 
which,  I  presume,  needs  not  to  be  proved  in  this  letter.  It  is 
_when  viewed  as  an  effect  of  grace  only  that  redemption 
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•can  be  called  the  application  of  the  atonement.  When  ton- 
sideredf  as  it  appears  to  the  Christian  in  his  own  experience 
It  is  his  rectfition  of  the  offered  mercy.  The  exercise  of  every 
grace  is  for  the  most  part,  the  effect  of  some  discernible  causei 
and  thus  repentance,  faith,  &c.  are  rather  duties,  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  means  calculated  to  produce  them,  than  with  reef 
|)ect  to  the  mental  affections  themselves,  which  are,  in  the  last 
instance,  involuntary.  N  :ivertheless  this  is  of  the  spirit.  For 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  oj  yourselves: 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Eph.  2.  8.  The  works  of  God  are  not  with¬ 
out  previous  design,  for  this  would  be  an  imputation  on  his  wis¬ 
dom;  and  as  surely  as  he  is  unchangeable,  such  purpose  of 
grace  was  from  eternity,  for  he  hath  saved  us^  and  called  us  with 
an  holy  callings  not  according  to  our  wor^s^  but  according  to  his 
€vm  purfiose  and  grace^  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  fesus  he* 
fore  the  world  began.  2  Tim.  1.  9. 

The  purpose  to  save  those,  whom  he  had  given  to  Christ,  and 
for  whom,  in  a  more  especial  sense,  the  Saviour  laid  down  his 
life,  is  plainly  compatiide  with  the  goodness,  and  holiness  of 
his  nature,  which  when  expressed  are  his  willingness  that  all 
men  should  be  saved.  The  former,  his  purpose,  can  no  more 
fail  than  his  o\m  existence:  the  latter  is  the  expression  of  his 
goodness^  addressed  to  us  as  a  motive,  whom  it  is  his  purpose 
to  leave,  either  in  part,  or  wholly  to  decide  upon  our  own  hap^ 
piness,  good  and  evil  being  placed  before  us. 

You  ask,  ^‘11  Christ  has  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  how 
is  it  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  deity  to  punish  sin,  when 
justice  is  fully  satisfied.^**  To  avoid  this  difficult)^  some  of  the 
modem  New  England  divines  have  written  many  things  which 
seem  only  calculated  to  perplex  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
fn  some  instances  they  have  gone  over  fairly  to  the  Arminian 
side,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  a  little  further.  I  would  only 
venture  so  far  as  to  say,  that  whilst  we  consider  the  satisfac- 
tion  rendered  to  justice,  as  the  payment  of  a  debt,  we  arc  not 
obliged  to  admit  that  if  any  more  or  fewer  were,  to  be  saved, 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  would  have  been  more  or  less  in¬ 
tense. 

With  respect  to  the  saints,  justice  has  all  she  can  claim;  the 
very  satisfaction  has  been  rendered,  which  was  contemplated 
from  eternity.  The  sacrifice  of  a  divine  person  was  commen¬ 
surate  to  the  dignity  of  the  law,  w’hich  had  been  violated. 
None  are  rejected,  but  those,  who  deserve  and  choose  to  be; 
for  the  impenitent  are  straitened  in  their  own  bowels,  not  in  Je¬ 
sus  Christ;  and  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  excluding  from 
the  benefits  of  this  glorious  salvation,  such  as  perseveringlf 
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td  dppfy  for  ^thetti;  And  continue  to  conteinn  God  and 
despise  his  goodness^  It  is  this  consideration  which  makes 
faith  so  important.  For  though  it  be  the  effect  of  renovating 
grace,  it  is  the  act  of  the  man;. an  assent,  which  the  truth  de- 
Inands;  a  consent,  which  his  own  interest  requires;  and  a  de« 
pendance  becoming  the  creature^  smd  due  to  his  sovereign;  on 
exercise  both  of  the  understanding  and  will,  prevented  neither 
by  any  physical  obstacle,  nor  excluding  irresistible  decree;  but 
merely  by  the  prejudices,  and  evil  inclinations,  which  the  un¬ 
believer  possesses,  and  chooses  to  indulge.  If  it  be  still  asked; 
why  is  saving  grace  given  to  any^  or  to  one  rather  than  atio- 
therf  The  question  is  unfair,  foi*  it  demands  of  Creatures  the 
latent  reasons  of  the  divine  conduct.  It  is  enough,  if  we  shew, 
that  the  justice  of  God  is  clear,  and  this  we  can  do.  Further 
than  this  has  not  been  revealed.  ^^Even  so  Father^  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sighu^*  I  will  have  mercy  ^  upon  whom  twill 
have  mercy  ^^He  giweth  not  account  of  his  ways**  Never¬ 

theless  there  are  no  doubt  reasons,  ample,  though  intentionally 
Concealed  from  us,  for  all  the  parts  of  the  conduct  of  him  who 
is  infinitely,  eternally,  and  unchangeably  wise,  and  such  as  com¬ 
port  with  the  soundest  wisdom,  and  strictest  propriety.  Whets 
God  selected  Abraham  from  his  father’s  family,  when  he  pre¬ 
ferred  Isaac  to  Ishiiiael,  Jacob  to  Esau,  and  the  Israelites  to 
Other  nations,  it  appeared,  to  the  respective  beneficiaries,  all 
ihere  mercy  designed  only  for  themselves:  yet  we  can  discern  in 
every  instance  various  reasons,  happy  effects  and  purposes  of 
mercy  to  others,  and  even  to  ourselves;  which  were  not  seen  by 
the  Old  Testament  worthies.  Whether  such  discoveries  will  be 
a  part  of  that  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God, 
which  he  purposes  to  make,  in  finally  clearing  up  his  various 
dispensations  of  mercy  and  justice,  he  has  chosen  to  reserve 
to  himself;  but  enough  is  shewn  to  men  to  satisfy  every  atten¬ 
tive  and  unprejudiced -mind,  that  the  Lora  is  Just^  upon  the 
whole,  tn  all  his  watjSy  and  righteous  in  all  his  ivorhs;  and  to 
lead  every  saint  to  rejoice  because  the  Lord  reigneth^ 


^ME  INQUIRIES  C*  )NCERNING  THE  WRITINGS, 
CHARACTER  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  MIL 
THOMAS  PAINE. 

NO.  III. 

MR.  PAINE’S  DEATH. 

Few  infidels  have  been  able  to  enjoy  tranquility  in  their  last 
hour.  To  them  the  scene  of  death  has  never  been  brightened 
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by  the  lustre  of  joy,  or  the  soft  irradiations  of  hope;  and  oftfcn^ 
has  it  been  shrouded  in  the  darkest  shades  of  Erebus.  Its 
horrors  wrought  up  the  trembling  sensibility  of  Voltaire  to 
phrenzy,  to  despair,  to  fur}\  Diderot,  who  had  leagued 
^vith  him  to  '•^crush  \he  wretch**  as  he  blasphemously  spoke  of 
Christ,  died,  it  is  known,  in  an  agony  of  dismay  and  terror.— 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  Hume  did  not  die  in  the  same  horrible 
manner.  ,  One  thing  is  well  known;  Dr.  Smith’ who  affects  to 
give  a  narrative  of  his  death  which  was  to  do  honor  to  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  which  really  ought  to  have  disgraced  any  person 
who  was  not  insane  or  maniacal,  did  not  see  him'  for  weeks  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  and  had  in  reality  no  opportunity  to  know  how  he 
made  his  exit.’* 

Mr.  Paine  died  most  miserably,  his  mind  being  violently 
agitated  between  the  extremes  of  pride,  which  on  the  one  hand 
bound  him  over  by  a  dreadful  necessity  to  adhere  to  his  infidel 
opinions,  and  of  recoiling  humanity  on  the  other,  which  flew 
back  with  appalling  terrors  from  the  precipice  of  ruin  tvhich  in 
that  honest  hour  stared  him  in  the  face.  That  his  mind,  thus 
*  vibrated  between  pride,  and  ^‘ihe  compunctious  visitings  of 
nature,**  between  vanity  and  a  fear  that  Christianity  might,  with 
all  its  tremendous  realities,  be  true,  is  evident  from  his  fre¬ 
quently  calling  upon  the  name  of  Christ,  and  his  attentively 
listening  for  hours  to  Mrs.  Heddin  reading  the  Bible  to  him. 
—It  is,  however,  too  probable  he  died  an  unbeliever,  and  what 
is  more,  a  dishonest  man,  for  in  his  last  moments  he  would 
not  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Ivir.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  gratuitously  kept  him  in  his  house  for  a  year  and  a 
half  after  his  release  from  prison  in  France,  and  more  than 
this,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  that  release.  Mr. 
Monroe  had  lent  him  money,  to  a  considerable  amount,  at  dif- 
ferent.timcs,  and  modestly  asked  him  by  letter  to  acknowledge 

the  debt,  so  as  to  secure  it  to  his  family  at  some  future  day. 

»• 

See  Evangelical  Intelligencer,  vol.  2.  p.  33. 
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8fr. ’Paine  uttered  not  a  word,  and  died  without  reimbursing 
his  benefactor. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Manley,  who  attended  this  infidel  in  his' 
last  illness,  will  give  the  reader  the  best  account  of  his  death* 
After  describing  his  disease,  Dr.  Manley  observes: 

“Mr.  Paine  professed  to  be  above  the  fear  of  death,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  conversation  was  principally  directed  to  give 
die  impression,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  leave  this  worlds 
and  yet  some  parts  of  his  conduct  are  with  difficulty  reconcilc- 
able  with  this  belief.  In  the  first  stages  of  his  illness,  he  waa 
satisfied  to  be  left  alone  during  the  day,  but  he  required  some 
person  to  be  with  him  at  night,  urging  as  his  reason,  that  he 
was  afraid,  that  he  should  die  unattended;  and  at  this  period, 
his  deportment  and  his  principle  seemed  to  be  consistent;  so 
much  so,  that  a  stranger  would  judge  from  some  of  the  re«* 
marks  he  would  make,  that  he  was  an  infidel.  I  recollect  be* 
ing  with  him  at  night,  watching;  he  was  very  apprehensive  of 
a  speedy  dissolution,  t  ni  suffered  great  distress  of  body,  and 
perhaps  of  mind,  (for  he  was  waiting  the  event  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  society  of  Friends,  for  permission  that  his  corpse 
might  be  deposited  in  their  grave  ground,  and  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  request  might  be  refused)  when  he  remarked 
in  these  words.  “I  think  I  can  say  what  they  make  Jesua 
Christ  to  say— My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?**  He  went  on  to  observe  on  the  want  of  that  respect  which 
he  conceived  he  merited,  when  I  observed  to  him,  that  I 
thought  that  his  corpse  should  be  matter  of  least  concern  to 
him;  that  those  whom  he  would  leave  behind  him  would  see 
that  he  was  .properly  interred;  and  further,  that  it  would  be  of 
little  consequence  to  me  where  I  was  deposited,  provided  I  was 
buried:  upon  which  he  answered,  that  he  had  nothing  else  to 
talk  about,  and  that  he  would  as  leave  talk  of  his  death  as  of 
any  thing,  but  that  he  was  not  so  indifferrent  about  his  corpse 
as  I  apppeared  to  be.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  though 
his  conversation  was  equivocal,  his  conduct  was  singular;  he 
would  not  be  left  alone  night  or  day;  he  not  only  required  to 
have  some  person  with  hhn,  but  he  must  see  that  he  or  she' was 
there,  and  would  not  allow  his  curtain  to  be  closed  at  any  time; 
and  if,  as  it  would  sometimes  unavoidably  happen,  he  was  left 
alone,  he  would  scream  and  holla,  uniil  some  person  came  to 
him:  when  relief  from  pain  would  admit,  he  seemed  thought¬ 
ful  and  contemplative,  his  eyes  being  generally  closed,  and  his 
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hands  folded  upon  bis  break,  although  he  never  slept  without 
the  assi^tince  oi  an  anodyne.'  There  was  something  remark-* 
able  in  bis  conduct  about  this  period,  (which  comprises  .  bout 
two  weeks  immediately  preceding  his  death)  particularly  when 
we  reflect,  that  'Thomas  Paine  was  author  of  the  Age  of  Rea¬ 
son.  He  would  call  out  during  his  paroxyms  of  distress,  with¬ 
out  intermission,  ‘‘O  Lord  help  me,  God  help  me,  Jesus 
Christ  help  me,  O  Lord  help  me,^*  &c.  repeating  the  same  ex¬ 
pressions  without  any  the  least  variation,  in  a  tone  of  voice  ihal 
would  alarm  the  house.  It  was  this  conduct  which  induced 
ine  to  think  that  he  had  abandoned  his  former  opinions,  and  I 
was  more  inclined  to  that  belief,  when  I  understood  from  his 
nurse  (who  is  a  very  serious,  and,  I  believe,  pious  woman,) 
that  he  would  occasionally  inquire,  when  he  saw  her  engaged 
with  a  book,  w  hat  she  was  reading,  and  being  answ^ered,  and  at 
the  same  time  nsked  w'hether  she  should  read  aloud,  he  as¬ 
sented,  and  would  appear  to  give  particular  attention. 

‘‘I  took  occasion  during  the  nignt  of  the  5ih  and  6th  of 
June,  to  test  the  strength  of  his  opinions  respecting  revelation. 
1  purposely  made  him  a  verV  late  visit;  it  was  a  time  which 
seemed  to  sort  exactly  with  my  errand;  it  was  midnight,  he 
was  in  great  distress,  constantly  exclaiming  in  the  words  above 
mentioned,  w’hen,  after  a  considerable  preface,  I  addressed 
him  in  the  follow  ing  manner,  the  nurse  being  present. 

“Mr.  Paine,  your  opinions,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  have  been  treated  with  deference:  you  have  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  mixing  in  your  conversation,  words  of  course: 
you  have  never  indulged  in  the  practice  of  profane  swearing: 
you  must  be  sensible  that  we  are  acquainted  with  your  religious 
opinions  as  they  are  given  to  the  world.  What  must  wt  think 
of  your  present  conduct?  Why  do  you  call  upon  Jesus  Christ 
to  help  you?  Do  you  believe  that  he  can  help  you?  Do  you 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ?  Come  now,  answer  me 
honestly;  I  want  an  answer  as  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man, 
for  I  verily  believe  tKat  you  will  not  live  twenty  four  hours.'^ 
I  waited  some  time  at  the  end  of  every  question;  he  did  not 
answer,  but  ceased  to  exclaim  in  he  above  manner.  Again  I 
addressed  him.  “Mr.  Paine,  you  have  not  answered  my 
questions;  will  you  answer  them?  Allow  me  to  ask  again— 
Do  you  belicvt  ?  or  let  me  qualify  the  question— do  you  wish 
to  believe  that  Jvsus  Christ  is  the  son  of  God?”  After  a  pause 
.of  some  minutes,  he  answ^ered.  “I  have  no  wish  to  believe  on 
that  subject.”  Tthen  left  him,  and  know  not  whether  he  after¬ 
wards  spoke  .to  any  person,  on  Tiny  subject,  though  he  lived)  as 
1  before  observed,  till  the  morniug  of  the  8ih. 
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Such  conduct,  under  usual  circumstances,  I  conceive  abso¬ 
lutely  unaccountable,  though  with  diffidence  I  would  remark, 
:not  so  much  so  in  the  present  instance:  for  though  the  first  ne¬ 
cessary  and  general  result  of  conviction  be  a  sincere  wish  to  a- 
tone  ior  evil  committed,  yet  it  may  be  a  question  worthy  of 
table  consideration,  whether  excessive  pride  of  opinion,  con^ 
.sum mate  vanity,  and  inordinate  self-love,  might  not  prevent  or 
retard  that  otherw  ise  natural  consequence? 

"  For  luy  own  part,  I  believe,  that  had  not  Thomas  Paine 
been  such  a  distinguished  infidel,  he  would  have  left  less  equiv 
ocal  evidences  of  a  change  of  opinion.  . 

Concerning  the  persons  who  visited  Mr.  Paine  in  his  dis¬ 
tress  as  his  personal  friends,  I  know  very  little,  though  I  may 
observe,  that  their  number  was  small,  and  of  that  number,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  endeavoured  to  support  him  in  his 
deisticcd  opinions,  and  to  encourage  him  to  “die  like  a  man,*^ 
to  ‘’’•hold  fast  his  integrity,”  lest  Christians,  or,  as  they  were 
pleased  to  term  them,  might  take  advantage  of  his 

weakness,  and  furnish  themselves  with  a  weapon,  by  which 
they  might  hope  to  destroy  their  glorious  system  bf  morals* 

Numbers  visited  him  from  mc^tives  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  charity,  endeavouring  to  effect  a  change  of  mind  in 
respect  to  his  sentiments.  The  labour  of  such  was 

apparently  lost,  and  they  pretty  generally  received  such  treat¬ 
ment  from  him,  as  none  but  good  men  would  risk  a  second 
time,  though  some  of  these  persons  called  frequently. 

.“Z)e  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum^  is  a  maxim'  to  which  undef 
certain  liinitations,  I  do  willingly  subscribe,  but  in  its  unqual¬ 
ified  extent  I  have  always  viewed  it  as  a  highly  erroneous  rule 
of  conduct,  and  although  it  might  have  originated  in  a  heart 
•  overflowing  with  benevolence,  yet  it  must  he  allowed  that  it 
paid  no  compliment  to  its  judgment.— Youthful  indiscretions 
and  the  infirmities  of  nature  may  very  properly  require  its  ap¬ 
plication,  but  it  must  be  recollested,  that  they  are  vices  of  ri¬ 
per  years,  and  practices,  deduced  from  depraved  principle, 
which  the  benefii  of  society  requires  should  not  be  buried  with 
the  bones  of  their  abeUors.  I  make  this  observation  (otherwise 
unnece.ssarj )  lest  my  remarks  may  be  attributed  to  unworthy 
motives:— The  task  of  animadverting  on  the  disposition  and 
habits  of  persons  deceased  must  always  be  disagreeable,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  characters  without  their  faults;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  is  peculiarly  so,  since  the  utmost  partiality  will 
have  infinitely  less  to  applaud,  than  indifference  itself  will  find 
to  condemn,  but  as  they  may  be  supposed  largely  to  depend 
upon  education,  and  to  be  influenced  much  by  habits  of  think- 
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■  *His  disposition  was  singularly  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it 
required  great  correction,  and  admitted  of  none— his  anger 
was  easily  kindled,  and  I  doubt  not  that  his  resentments  were 
lasting.  His  vanity  and  self-love  were  so  excessive,  that  to 
differ  from  him  in  opinion  was,  in  his  estimation,  to  be  defi- 
cicnt  in  common  understanding;  and  his  opposition  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christianity  was  so  rancorous,  that  in  the  early  pan  of 
his  illness,  he  would  treat  its  professors  with  rudeness. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  humanity  of 
his  disposition,  but  I  may  remark,  that  he  considered  himself 
under  no  obligation  to  those  who  administered  to  him  in  hi^ 
illness,  and  acted  accordingly:  he  was  penurious  to  an  extreme; 
would  sometimes  dispense  with  a  comfort  rather  than  purchase 
it;  and  as  he  set  a  higher  value  en  money  than  it  really  merit¬ 
ed,  he  thought  such  obligations  completely  cancelled  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  that  which  he  could  not  withhold.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  had  his  companions,  though  he  seemed  unfitted 
for  unsociability;  and  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  aff  ected  com¬ 
pany  rather  inferior  to  himself  in  point  of  understanding  and 
acquirement,  might  be  found  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  temper, 
which  required  acquiesence  in  his  opinions  to  recommend  to 
his  attention. 

‘‘In  fine,  if  Mr.  Paine  had  amiable  qualities,  I  have  been 
singularly  unfor  unate  in  never  having  had  any  evidence  of 
them;  and  though  you  may  concieve  the  above  remarks  too 
severe,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  they  are  the  result  of  my 
serious  convictions;  for  during  the  whole  course  of  his  illness, 
his  petulence,  vanity,  and  self-will  were  so  excessive,  that  I 
have  been  constrained  frequently  to  remark,  that  he  of  all  ethers 
should,  from  motives  of  policy,  have  been  induced  to  keep 
terms  wi  h  Christians,  as  his  temper  was  such  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  enjoying  the  sincerity  of  friendship,  and  none 
but  they  (and  the  best  of  them  too)  could  possets  charity  suffix 
cicnt  to  coyer  its  manifold  imperfections. 

“Yours,  with  due  consideration, 

“JAMES  R.  MANLEY. 

Mr.  Cheetham. 
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